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WORLD TO HEAR ABOUT LEAGUE 


The Office of War Information 
will record a portion of the Kal- 
amazoo Symphony Orchestra’s 
December program for broadcast 
overseas on the “Symphony Or- 
chestras of America” hour. 

This honor came to the Kala- 
mazoo orchestra because its 
founder and manager, Mrs. Leta 
G. Snow, is president of the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League, and if the recording is 
successful, other league orches- 
tras will be invited to participate. 

The music which Conductor 
Herman Felber selected for re- 
cording is: Overture to a Com- 
edy No. 2, David VanVactor; 
Norwegian Rhapsody, Svendsen; 
“Angelus” movement from Henry 
Hadley’s third symphony; Alto 
Rhapsody by Brahms with 
the Kalamazoo Male Chorus and 
Margery Mayer of the Chicago 
Opera as soloist. 

In addition to the music which 
will run about 36 minutes, a 
short talk will be given on the 
orchestra and the city of Kala- 
mazoo, the mosaic of its indus- 
tries including paper, celery, 
mint, pansies and musical instru- 
ments. There will also be a talk 
on the 200 or more orchestras 
represented by the league, and 
the spoken part of the program 
will be translated into 22 lan- 
guages. 


The “Symphony” hour is 
broadcast from 40 key and sev- 
eral hundred other stations so 
that American boys in overseas 
service and the people of all 
countries can listen in, including 
the enemy who gets it by short 
wave. 

Newspapers abroad will be 
sent publicity material and pic- 
tures of the city, the orchestra, 
and industrial views. It is sig- 
nificant that a symphony orches- 
tra which has had much support 
from business can more than re- 
pay its debt by acting as a pub- 
licity agent for its city, and at 
the same time refute Axis propa- 
gandists who are busy all the 
time painting Americans as dol- 
lar chasers, all steel and no grace. 


Kalamazoo, a small city of 
55,000, has always felt itself big 
because of its 85-piece symphony 
orchestra and its world-wide con- 
nections in business. Every cit- 
izen is stirred at the prospect of 
the orchestra being heard by 
Kalamazoo boys in service, 23 of 
them musicians from the orches- 
tra ranks, and the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, many women’s 
organizations and societies out- 
side the usual symphony support- 
ers are working to fill the Cen- 
tral high school, seating 2,625, 
when the recording takes place. 


This is front page news! 








ALTOONA IN TUNE WITH SYMPHONY ‘ 


Altoona, Pennsylvania, is cele- 
brating the 15th anniversary of 
what is now a cherished necessity 
there, the Altoona Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Russell 
Gerhart. 

How the city feels about its 
fine orchestra is expressed in an 
editorial in the Altoona Tribune 
which calls the orchestra a “cen- 
ter of cultural interest”, the es- 
tablishment of which “filled a 
vacant place in the life of the 
city.” 

The editorial calls for appre- 
ciation for the work of Mr. Ger- 
hart who founded the orchestra, 
“too valuable an asset to Altoona 
to take for granted.” 

The orchestra has issued an 
anniversary folder containing an 
historical sketch and such inter- 
esting items as the original per- 
sonnel of 24, contrasted with the 
present list of 75 players; solo- 
ists, local and from the outside 
professional field; and tributes 
from great musicians who have 
appeared with the _ orchestra, 
such as Albert Spalding, John 
Erskine and Georges Barrere. 

Mr. Gerhart might have fol- 
lowed the trail of these artists as 
professional violinist had he not 
elected, after study outside with 
several famous teachers, to return 
to Altoona, his birthplace, and 
become the leading musician of 
the community and one of its 
busiest citizens. 

While in high school he had 
his own violin studio and formed 
the Gerhart string ensemble, the 
parent group of the symphony 
orchestra established in 1929. 


When the first little orchestra 
made its debut, members bore 
the expense of the rehearsal room 
and music. Now, after a healthy, 
steady growth, it is operated by 
a large symphony association, 
has patron and sustaining mem- 
bers, recently organized junior 
and senior auxiliaries and even 
an Ushers’ Club founded by 
Leonard Moffatt, flutist with the 
orchestra and its treasurer since 
the beginning. 

Mr. Gerhart, who played his 
first concert to an audience of 
350, has watched that audience 
steadily increase even during the 
depression years, until last year 
it exhausted the capacity of the 
hall in which it played with a 
total present of 1200. 

Mrs. W. M. Archey, president 
of the orchestra board, then led 
a movement to provide greater 
audience space over some head 
shaking about war and gasoline, 
no doubt. But the orchestra 
moved to the Jaffa Mosque, a 
new auditorium. seating 3,000 
and sold some 2,500 tickets be- 
fore it gave its first fall concert. 

That explains the club for 
ushers, 8th and 9th grade boys 
to whom the task of seating the 
large audience was given. Form- 
ing such a group seems an ex- 
cellent idea, for, guided by a 
sympathetic leader it can instill 
an ideal of corduct and a respect 
for the giving of good music, in- 
valuable to boys or men. 

Conductor, players and au- 
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dience all grew together in the 
15 years of the Altoona Sym- i 
phony’s life, but Mr. Gerhart was I 






















the leader, always adhering to a 
policy of presenting only good 


music, only that which his group 


could play well. 








CONDUCTOR RUSSEL GERHART 


His violin class grew also, 
feeding the orchestra so that the 
search for strings which goes on 
in communities where emphasis 
is laid on band activities, has not 
been necessary in Altoona. Today 
young musicians attracted to the 
orchestra are taking up study of 
instruments that will admit them 
to its ranks. 

When the orchestra lost 21 of 
its key men Mr. Gerhart had a 
back log of talented young ama- 


CELEBRATES 15TH ANNIVERSARY 








teurs, ambitious and willing to 
work extra hard on their parts, 
often under his special tutelage. 
Many extra section rehearsals 
were required, but the orchestra 
carried out its season and con- 
tinued to play the best in music. 

Mr. Gerhart pays tribute to 
the playing of the talented, in- 
dustrious and enthusiastic ama- 
teur compared with that of the 
professional to whom the per- 
formance of music is often just 
another job. He thinks the mus- 
ical salvation of America lies in 
organizations which give ama- 
teurs a chance to prove their 
musical worth. 

Among the many possibilities 
Mr. Gerhart sees for the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra 
League, is the role of encourag- 
ing the building and the growth 
of symphony orchestras in the 
smaller communities of the coun- 
try. 

Many fine musicians cling to 
the big city, starving, playing 
small roles, waiting for the big 
opportunities that never come, 
Mr. Gerhart points out. These 
could be doing excellent work in 
smaller places, teaching, organiz- 
ing orchestras, perhaps playing 
in them and in his opinion living 
more livable lives. 

* * * * 


The new American conductor 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 
Alfred Wallenstein, will give 24 
first performances this season, 
works by American composers 
running three to one on the list. 









ACTION IN ‘44 - VICTORY LATER 


Action is the watchword for 
the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League in 1944 and a pro- 
gram including the establishing 
of a headquarters, a library and 
an artists bureau is proposed. 
This is a distillate of suggestions, 
ideas, desires and complaints 
from leaders in the symphony 
orchestra field and if successfully 
carried out should benefit every 
orchestra and every capable 
American musician. 

Details of operation and co- 
ordination will be perfected on 
that fine day or days when or- 
chestra managers can meet to 
discuss their problems and the 
help they might get in solving 
them through the activities of 
the League. 

The artists’ bureau will list 
both professional artists and am- 
ateurs. A plan for group buying 
of soloists’ services will be 
worked out which will bring a re- 
duction to orchestras in the cost 
of this item and with no loss to 
artists if advantageous “short 
hop” routings are mapped. 

Promotion as well as listing 
will be given amateur musicians, 
the young artists and conductors 


who need and are worthy of more - 


than one opportunity to appear 
before the public. 

A card file will be kept on am- 
ateurs who appear with sym- 
phony orchestras including a 
confidential report on their capa- 
bilities as conductors and man- 
agers know them. To promote 
engagements for them and to 
promote them to their audiences 
will be the duty of the bureau. 


An agents’ fee will be collected 
on all engagements made through 
the bureau and the project 
should become self-supporting. 
But in the organization stages 
there is reason to expect neces- 
sary support from groups and in- 
dividuals whose particular inter- 
est in the music field is the cre- 
ating of opportunities for the na- 
tive musician be he composer, 
conductor or musical artist. 

The library will bud probably 
as a card catalog of manuscript 
works by American composers 
with a few scores on its shelves. 
It will serve as a depository for 
music which orchestras or inter- 
ested individuals would like to 
loan or give to others. League 
leaders see many orchestras born 
after the war, perhaps during the 
dreaded reconstruction period. 
The loan of music alone would 
be a great help to struggling 
young orchestras. 

The library will act as an in- 
formation service on symphonic 
composition and will work with 
music publishers and _ libraries, 
not in opposition to them. Serv- 
ices of a librarian-copyist would 
please both composers and the 
conductors who’suffer from in- 
accurate, incomplete and often 
very “dirty” scores. 

To house league activities in- 
cluding the publishing of the bul- 
letin a headquarters is needed. 
New York City is gn obvious 
choice as a center because of the 
concentration of musical wares 
and affairs on the east coast. But 
if the league is to be a truly 
American institution serving all 




















UNUSUAL SYMPHONIC COMPOSITIONS 
BY OUTSTANDING CONTEMPORARIES 





THE FOUR CHURCHES 


By FRANCISCO MIGNONE 


An exciting symphonic poem by the great 
Brazilian composer and conductor .. . 
Soon to be performed by the Cleveland 
Symphony. 





WESTERN RHAPSODY 


Based on Texas Folk Tunes 
By GEORGE KLEINSINGER 


A charming composition by the young 
talented composer of "| Hear America 
Singing” . . . Typically American in spirit 
and character. 





LETTER FROM THE FRONT 
A Musical Narration by BERYL RUBINSTEIN 


A thrilling and impressive work for baritone solo, chorus and orchestra with narrator. 





OZARK SET 


A New Composition by 


ELIE SIEGMEISTER 





THE SCARECROW 


A Ballet by 
FRANCISCO MIGNONE 





R.C.A. Building * 





Conductor’s Score Sent for Examination Upon Request. 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Radio City 


* New York 








parts of the country alike, three 
centers seem indicated, one cen- 
tral and one on each coast. 

Mrs. Leta Snow, president of 
the league, asks members to con- 
sider the possibilities of such a 
program and offer further sug- 
gestion on the services and also 
on sources of financial support. 
No gifts will be accepted with 
any commitments other than the 
carrying out of the program, 


Mrs. Snow declares. 
* * BS * 


“Government by music and 
courtesy” is the Chinese way of 
life says Lin Yutang in his book 
“Between Tears and Laughter.” 


REPETITIVE 


The fee for orchestra member- 
ships with voting privilege is $5; 
for associate memberships, $2; 
checks to be made payable to the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League, 113 Allen boulevard, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Subscription to the bulletin 
which is 75 cents per season, sin- 
gle copy 10 cents, may be sent to 
the same address. The bulletin 
also welcomes complete informa- 
tion about any symphony or- 
chestra. 
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PROGRAMS 1943 


Altoona Civic, Russell Gerhart, 
conductor; Abram Chasins, pi- 
anist, soloist. 

Program: Symphony No. 3, E 
flat major, Schumann; Concerto 
A minor, piano and orchestra, 
Schumann; March from “Tann- 
hauser,”’ Wagner. 

Battle Creek Symphony, Ray- 
mond Gould, conductor; Bertram 
Haigh and Earl Keith, French 
horn soloists. 

Program: Overture, “Oberon,” 
von Weber; Surprise Symphony, 
Haydn, Duet for French horn, 
Tellemann; Suite — “London 
Again,” Eric Coates; Pomp and 
Circumstance, Elgar. 

Buffalo Philharmonic, Franco 
Autori, conductor; Carroll Glenn, 
violinist, soloist. 

Program: Academic Festival 
Overture, Brahms; Concerto D 
minor, violin and orchestra, Si- 
belius; Chant of 1942, Paul Cres- 
ton*; Symphony No. 5, Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Chicago Business Men’s Or- 
chestra, George Dasch, conduc- 
tor; Robert Quick, violinist, solo- 
ist. 

Overture, “Die Meistersinger,”’ 


Wagner; Symphony No. 2,- 


Brahms; Concerto, violin and or- 
chestra, Opus 64, Mendelssohn; 
London Everyday Suite, Coates. 

North Side Symphony (Chica- 
go), Rudolph Reiners,, conduc- 
tor; Helen Gordon, mezzo-so- 
prano soloist. . 

Program: Trumpet Prelude (3 
_ trumpets, 3 trombones, timpani, 
side drum and organ), Purcell; 


Octet for Brass Instruments, 
Florian Mueller*; Water Music, 
Handel; aria — Una Voce Poco 
Fa, “Barber of Seville,” Rossini 
and Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman (Shanewis), Cadman*, 
Miss Gordon; Symphony No. 5, 
Tschaikowsky. 

Duluth Symphony, Tauno 
Hannikainen, conductor; Arvida 
Hannikainen, soprano, soloist. 

Program: Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, Bach-Abert; Overture, 
“Tannhauser,’ Wagner; aria 
“Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohen- 
grin,’ Wagner; aria — Lisa’s 
Arioso, “Pique Dame,” Tschai- 
kowsky; Symphony No. 5, E mi- 
nor, Tschaikowsky. 

Kalamazoo Symphony, Her- 
man Felber, conductor. 

Program: Overture, Il Guar- 
any, Gomez; Symphony No. 2, 
Saint-Saens; Saturday Night 
Barn Dances, Robert Sanders*; 
Siegfried Idyll, Wagner; Dance 
of the Buffoons, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. 

Flint Symphony, Dr. William 
Wellington Norton, conductor; 
Anna Schaeffer Carrothers, so- 
prano and Marie Warren con- 
tralto, soloists. 

Program: Overture, Marriage 
of Figaro, Mozart; soprano aria, 
Depuis LeJour, from “Louise,” 
Charpentier; Symphony No. 5, 
Beethoven; Nutcracker Suite, 
Tschaikowsky; An Evening on 
the Lake, contralto solo, Harold 
Ensinger*; Mardi Gras, from 


“Mississippi Suite,” Ferde Grofe. 
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Rockford Civic Symphony or- 
chestra, Arthur Zack, conductor; 


Janie Mott, pianist, William 
Timblin, narrator. 
Program: Overture, In Au- 


tumn, Grieg; Winnebago Sunrise 
Song (backstage fluite solo by 
Dale Anderson), Skilton* Peter 
and the Wolf, Prokofieff; Suite, 
The Country Fair, Laurence 
Powell; Rhapsody in Blue, piano 
and orchestra, Gershwin*; The 
Ramparts We Watch, Lt. Com- 
mander W. Gordon Beecher, 
U.S.N. 


Saginaw Civic, William A. 
Boos, conductor; Marie Wilkins, 
soprano, soloist. 

Program: Coronation March, 
“Le Prophet,” Meyerbeer; Ada- 
gio molto and allegro move- 
ments, Symphony No. 1, Bee- 
thoven; Alleluia, Mozart, and 
Mad scene from “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” Donizetti, Miss Wil- 
kins; from ballet suite, “Le 
Source,” three dances, Delibes; 
Echo Song, Thrane; O Can Ye 
Sew Cushions, arr. by Colin Tay- 
lor; The Windmill, arr. by Tay- 
lor; Laughing Song from “Die 
Fliedermaus,” Strauss, Miss Wil- 
kins; Valses Poudre Popy; Over- 
ture, Raymond, Thomas. 

Utah State Symphony (Salt 
Lake City, James Sample, guest 
conductor; Patrice Munsel, so- 
prano, soloist. 

Program: Carnival overture, 
Dvorak; Marche Slav, Tschai- 
kowsky; Mad scene from “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” Donizetti, and 
Summertime from “Porgy and 
Bess,” Gershwin,* Miss Munsell; 
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A Night on Bald Mountain, 
Moussorgsky; Grand Canyon 
Suite, Ferde Grofe*; Voices of 
Spring, Strauss; Petite Poupee, 
Poldini, Miss Munsell; Pomp 
and Circumstance, Elgar. 


Terre Haute Civic, Will Bry- 
ant, conductor; Paul Halladay, 
baritone, and Karl! Leifheit, pian- 
ist, soloists. 

Program: Overture Enchanted 
Castle, Henry Hadley* Piano 
concerto, Grieg; aria—- Non Piu 
Andrai, “Marriage of Figaro,” 
Mozart, Mr. Halladay; Sym- 
phony No. 58, Mozart; vocal 
group with piano, Mr. Halladay; 
Danza Lucumi, Lecuona; Cosat- 
schoque, Dargomijskv; Song of 
the Bayou, Rube Bloom*. 

Waukegan Philharmonic, En- 
nio Bolognini, conductor; Hugo 
Kolberg, violinist, soloist, and 
The Concert Chorus, Rico Mar- 
chelli, director. 

Program: Raymond overture, 
A. Thomas; Intermezzo. from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’”’ Mascag- 
ni. Prayer, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” Albina Dugas, soloist, and 
The Bells of St. Mary’s, Adams*, 


chorus; Concerto, C minor, vio- 
lin and orchestra, Mendelssohn; 
Symphony No. 5, Beethoven; 
Just a Wearyin’ for You, Valen- 
tine Umek, soloist, and Cielito 
Lindo (Mexican folk song), cho- 
rus; violin group, Mr. Kolberg; 
Pilgrim’s Chorus, “Tannhauser,” 
Wagner, chorus and orchestra; 
First Suite from ‘“Carmen,” 
Bizet. 





* American composer 
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